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I. CURRENT LITERATURE 


HOT DRY AREAS 


Fry, E. Maxwell. Housing in Chandigarh, Population: 
Punjab's new capital: report of a : 
talk by E. Maxwell Fry. (In News Climate: 


sheet of the International Federation 

for Housing and Town Planning, Feb. 

1956, no. 39, p. 38-42; with photo., Rainfall: 
plans.) 


This is a report of a talk at the Housing 
Centre, London, on Oct. 11, 1955, when Mr. 
Max Lock took the chair and spoke of his visit 
to the new town over three years ago when it 
was in its very early stages. He spoke of 
the beauty of the site. He spoke of the 
partnership of Miss Drew, who was then still 


‘in Persia, and Mr. Fry, which partnership he 


believed exercised a profound influence on 
modern architecture, 


Mr. Fry spoke of the reason why the new 
capital city had to be built--the partition 
of India. After the partition, the Government 
took refuge in any available buildings in Simla. 
The situation was desperate and the money short. 
The site was agricultural land and the owners 
were given good land nearby in exchange. Since 
it was a town built from scratch it might be 
expected that there would have been demonstrated 
a high degree of organization but this was not 
so. It was in every sense of the work a fron- 
tier job in northern India. 


The plan divided the land into sectors of 
half a mile by 3/4 of a mile each. This was 
on a relatively flat site with a slight incline 
towards the river bed, and with the Himalayas 
in the distance. Le Corbusier's contribution 
was separating traffic from the everyday life 
of the town. In his first scheme, as in his 
La Ville Radieuse, major arteries were carried 
above ground, and housing provided in high story 
towers, At Chandigarh, however, he had to build 
cheaply on flat land so he achieved this segregation 
by designing outer boundary roads for fast traffic, 
and facing all buildings away from this traffic 
towards the center of the town. To insure success 
legal measures were instituted to make sure that 
these outer roads were used exclusively for the 
purpose for which they were intended. 


Chandigarh was planned as a modern city 
with waterborne drainage, electric light, and 
good road plan. It was expensive and there 
was little subsidy. The "economics" consisted 
of adding all costs of roads, utilities and 
services and dividing the total among land which 
remained to be sold to the public. The small sites 
were sold to the poorer people at 18s.per sq. yd., 
and the larger ones at 6s, 7d, per sq. yds. On the 
surface it might appear strange that the poorer 
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Below — A house for superintendents. Key — 1 Living-room. 
_Dining-room. 3 Kitchen. 4 Entrance lobby. 5 Store. 6 Cupboard 
Bedroom. & Bathroom. 9 WC. 
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Above — A single-storey terrace house-type for lower-mcome 
groups at Chandigarh. Key — 1 Entrance. 2 Living-room. 3 Bed- 
room. 4 Kitchen. 5 Verandah. 6 Courtyard. 7 Bathroom. &W.C, 
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people should have to pay a higher rate than 
those who were better off, but this was be- 
cause there was a greater weight of social 
services on land more densely occupied; most 
of the community buildings were in thses 
areas, and open space had to be provided. 


Since this was to be a capital city, 

, government buildings had to be provided, 
but the first and greatest task was housing. 
Estimates were worked out in accordance with 
the financial basis of the town. Thirteen 
classes of housing were required, each with 
a special price and scale of accommondation. 
After months of work, and as a result of a 
cabinet decision, the cost of the houses was 
slashed but not the standard of accommodation. 
Since it was then impossible to do the job 
reasonably, it had to be done unreasonably. 


The lowest type house for the "messenger" 
class--those that fetched and carried--had to 
be supplied at 3250 rupees ($650). There were 
enormous numbers in this class. They asked 
for two rooms--only one room was usual. The 
architects then had to provide a two-room 
house with w.c., wash place, kitchen and walled 
compound for £254 (3250 rupees). This was 
far above the usual minimum in India. The 
fact that cheap bricks could be had was a great 
help. They were made at the edge of the site 
in 10 brickyards which turned out 25,000 bricks 
aday. They were made in moulds from clay 
taken out of the earth, without any machinery. | 
The quality was good and the price only 30s. } 
per thousand. 


There was a good labor supply--they were 
skilled laborers and everyone worked. Even 
the women did quite heavy work. These laborers 
flocked to the site where they built themselves 
temporary housing. 


One problem was that of Indian traditional 
habits in housing. The architects followed 
the wishes of the people in so far as they 
discovered them, but introduced western 
modifications and discovered an increasing 
willingness, or even eagerness, on the part 
of the prople to have these western types of 
housing provisions. 


Heat which reaches 115° F was a determinant 
of the housing design. Effort had to be made 
to keep heat out during the day, and to try to 
arrange so that it would be slightly cooler 
inside than outside in the evenings. The roofs 
are intensively used in the evenings. 


Replying to questions, Mr. Fry made the 
following points: 


Discussion 


"Building costs worked out at about 7 rupees, 
or 10s. per square foot. 
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Ceiling heights were relatively high. 
A technical commission, which was out to 
make economies, had thought that 9 feet 
would be possible, but this was not generally 
acceptable. The architects were not quite 
cleat as to what was right, but finally a 
compromise of 10 feet was agreed at Cabinet 
level, because they wanted to get on with the 
job, and have as many people satisfied as 
possible. It might be that a 9 foot ceiling 
would be adesuate. Actually walling costs 
were not toc high, because bricks were cheap. 


Labour was not only cheap, but also 
skilled, which was not the case in many 
undeveloped countries. Also people worked 
from dawn to dusk. The Sikh carpenters were 
particularly good, though their equipment was 
probably comparable with that of the Roman 
period. All the tools used by labour were 
inferior to those in West Africa, where each 
worker had his own box of tools. on western lines. 


Cellars would of course be valuable from 
the point of view of protection from heat, but 
apart from the fact that it would be costly to 
provide them, they would be unsuitable as every 
effort was made to keep drainage lines high. 


Over 20,000 people had been housed by the 
end of the third year when Mr. Fry left Chandigarh, 
which gave some impression of the speed at which 
building could proceed when an adequate labour 
force was available. As fast as sectors could be 
plotted, the land was offered for sale and quickly 
over-subscribed. It was offered first to groups of 
refugees, then to individual refugees, and in 
the third place to the general public. There were 
now about 30,000 people on the site. It was 
found that there was a demand for houses below 
the minimum included in the estimate, and Miss 
Drew had therefore designed a specially cheap house, 
which could be built for#£154 all in and rented to 
refugees. A simple form of shop was also designed. 
Commercial sites generally were sold by public auction, 
and too often fetched too high a price. At the 
moment the government force was housed, and the 
public was now building. It had been hoped that 
the work done for the government would be used as 
a model, but this was not always the case, and the 
building going on now was of a lower standard. 
There was no control except of building line, 
materials and heights, etc. However , the town 
seemed to be settling down by degrees. 


An industrial area was zoned, but Chandigarh was 
rather off the beaten track as far as industry was 
concerned, as the main centres were in the south, 
and near Bombay, and there was a little in the Delhi 
area, But what might happen in future no-one could 
Say. It was one of the best agricultural districts, 
exporting wheat and sugar. The work people were 
excellent, so quite possibly industry would be at- 
tracted to the area. At the moment Chandigarh was a 
government town pure and simple. The private 
enterprise housing was mainly for retired people, 
government servants and so on who would like to live there. 
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Social welfare on the western pattern was being 
provided for. The health centre was one of the 
best buildings. An enthusiastic team of doctors 
and nurses were concentrating on preventive medicine 
and health. The first centre was specialising in 
T.B., with a general service, and would be tied up 
to a general hospital to be built soon. It would 
be a teaching hospital, and attached to the 


‘university. A materrity hospital was finished, 


and was now being used as a general hospital. 
It was uncertain yet how community centres would 
work. 


On the subject of density, Mr. Fry said he 
preferred to build to a high density so that 
more space could be allowed for schools, sports, 
open spaces, etc. Also the fewer the walls to 
radiate heat, the better. People were not generally 
very interested in gardens, nor was gardening 
very effective without irrigation, and water was 
not too plentiful. Tree planting was most important, 
and it would make an enormous difference to the 
town when the trees grew up. Green areas were 
also most desirable in such a climate, but he 
doubted the value of providing shallow ponds. 


On the distribution of housing, Mr. Fry 
said that some sectors were entirely occupied 
with government housing, while others were mixed. 
From the point of view of the Public Works Department, 
it was preferable that government housing should not be 
too scattered for ease of maintenance. Houses were 
graded down the plan so that the lower paid workers 
would have to go further than the richer ones to their 
work. There was therefore a kind of social grading, 
but he did not think the town was any the worse for 
it. Small groups of houses for lower paid people 
were added to the low density sectors, with the idea 
that these people could wait on the wealthy ones, 
and so create a certain amount of interdependence. 


In providing shopping facilities, the idea of 
the Indian bazaar was retained, and shops were 
provided in each sector in a continuous line. They 
also tried to group shops in courtyards. There 
was every variety of shop, and the shopkeepers 
were wonderful. They bought their sites by auction, 
and often had to pay too much for them. Shops had 
to be built to a set plan, often by the owners, and 
as the engineers withdrew their help they turned to 
the architects for advice. Often in the morning there 
used to be a huddle of people outside Miss Drew's 
office, waiting to ask just what they had to do next. 
They managed marvellously, even to the lettering 
which had to be set in prescribed panels over the shops. 
The architects were very strict with them, but also 
very kind and helpful. The architect was generally 
regarded as a low form of life in India, but on this 
job they dominated, purely by spirit. They got people 
together socially, and established interest and 
enthusiasm for the job." 


Giordani, Pierluigi. Vocazioni degli abitanti del 
Delta: 1 "casoni" del Polesine. (In 
L'architettura, May 1956, vol. 2:7, p.58-61; 
with photos.) 


Climate: (Venice) 
97°.140 F. 


Rainfall:(Venice) 26" 
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This article consists of a brief text 
and many excellent photographs of the 
primitive dwellings in the Po Delta region, 
where the landscape is dead flat. These 
houses of the laborers are long huts made 
entirely of canes with roofs of straw, 
and with an occasional masonry fireplace. 


' Ten to twelve people live in one room. 


The longest huts provide wretched housing 

for many families. The author points out 
that in spite of this wretchedness the huts 
have an architectural fascination, and fit 
into the desolate landscape; that "nature 

and architecture merge here into a continuous 
whole." 


Photostats of typical housing attached. 


India. Planning Commission. Second five 
year plan; a draft outline. Delhi, 
The Commission, Feb. 1956. 196p. 
tables. 


Housing is a problem of vast dimensions 
in both urban and rural areas. There are 54 
million houses in rural areas of which a large 
number are in need of repair or rebuilding. 
In the national extension and community proj- 
ect areas in the villages it has been demon- 
strated that with a little guidance and some 
measure of assistance, village communities can 
provide themselves with better sanitation, 
drainage and lighting and introduce improve- 
ments in housing conditions in a comparatively 
short time. 


In urban areas the problems are more com- 
plex. Without town planning, control over 
the use of land and over building operations 
has made it increasingly expensive both for 
public authorities and private individuals to 
build houses. This is all part of a larger 
problem of urban development in relation to 
economic planning. Town planning and the 
preparation of master plans for all urban areas 
are essential if haphazard and unplanned growth 
is to be prevented. In the large river valley 
areas and in metropolitan areas regional plans 
should be prepared. A pilot study in the 
preparation of regional plans is to be under- 
taken shortly in the Damodar Valley. 


A quotation from the second five-year 
plan follows: 


"In urban areas especially the housing 
problem has grown steadily from year to year 
over the past two decades. The population 
of towns increased by 10.6 millions between 
1931 and 1941 and by 16.3 millions between 
1941 and 1951. During these decades the 
number of occupied houses in urban areas 
increased respectively by 1.8 and 1.7 millions. 
Even apart from the question of the quality 
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of housing, the quantitative shortage increased 
considerably during the decade 1941-51. Alongside 


war-time developments and Partition there has been 


accelerated urban growth. Between 1951 and 1961 


the total urban population is expected to increase 


by about 33 per cent so that, in the absence of 
effective measures the housing situation may 


become more difficult. 


The precise extent of the housing shortage 
in urban areas has not been determined. This 
is because systematic housing statistics do 
not exist and there are few reliable surveys of 
housing conditions. Information in respect of 
the progress of private construction is also 
lacking. Special efforts should now be made 
to organise the flow of accurate statistics so 
that co-ordination in policy and assessment 
of progress are effectively ensured. For an 
urban population of 62 million there were in 
1951 and about 10 million houses. The shortage 
of houses in that year is roughly estimated 
to be about 2.5 million. 


In recent years in private construction 
there has been greater emphasis on houses for 
middle income and higher income groups, so 
that the shortage has become even more marked 
than before in respect of the needs of those 
in the lower income brackets. Initial steps 
have, however, been taken during the first 
plan for providing housing for these groups. 
The two principal programmes of housing 
taken up by the Central Government are the 
subsidised industrial housing scheme and the 
low income group housing scheme. Under the 
former scheme, the construction of 77,000 
units was approved up to the end of November 
1955, of which 34,000 units have been so far 
completed. Under the low income group housing 
scheme, loans to the extent of Rs. 21 crores have 
been sanctioned and Rs. 5 crores have been 
disbursed, the programme so far undertaken 
being estimated to provide about 40,000 units. 
These are small but important beginnings. A 
useful start has also been made with the 
training of masons and other building industry 
personnel. It is proposed to expand these 
training facilities. The National Building 
Organisation which was set up in 1954 is 
engaged in pooling the results of building 
research and studying methods of achieving 
economies in construction. 


The Central and State Governments have 
also constructed houses for their employees in 
administrative services as well as in industrial 
and commercial undertakings. The Ministry of 
Rehabilitation have also undertaken the 
construction of houses on a large scale for 
refugees from West and East Pakistan. The 
following table gives rough figures of the 
total number of houses constructed during 
the first plan period in the public and the 
private sectors:- 
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Public construction Number of houses/tenements. 


Industrial Housing eee 77,000 


Low Income Group Housing eee 40,000 


Refugee Housing eee 323,000 


Housing by Central and State Governments ees 300 , 000 


Total 740,000 


Estimated private construction 


750,000 


Total ave 1,490, 000 


For the decade 1951-1961 the number of 
houses required in urban areas is estimated 

to be about 8.9 million. This takes into 
account the shortage estimated for 1951, 
estimated increase in population at 33 per 
cent, depreciation on existing houses at the 
rate of 1 per cent per annum and replacement 

of 11 per cent of existing houses. During 

the period 1951-56 about 1.5 million houses 

are estimated to have been constructed. During 
the second five year plan 2.1 million dwelling 
units are expected to be constructed by public 
authorities and private individuals and 
organisations in urban areas, Thus, so far 

as can be estimated at present, in 1961 the 
shortage of houses in urban areas may be about 
5.3 millions. In other words,speaking roughly, 
in 1961 the shortage may be about twice as much 
as it was in 1951. 


Details of housing programmes for the 
second plan are being worked out at present. 

The plan has allotted’Rs, 120 crores(Rs. 120 
crores = U.S. $255,000,000.00. 1 crore = 10 
million rupees, and a rupee as of June 15,1956 

= $.21 1/4.) for housing programme to be 

carried out in the States and under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply. 

There are, in addition, housing programmes of 

the Ministries of Rehabilitation, Railways,Defence, 
and Labour and the construction programmes of 

the Central Public Works Department. It is 
estimated that within the period of the second 
plan about 1.2 million dwelling units will be 
constructed by the public authorities and 

private construction is expected to provide 

about a million dwelling units, thus making a 
total of 2.2 million units. A tentative break-up 
is given below: 
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Number of units 
(in thousands) 


Subsidised indistrial housing. 0 142 
Low income group housing. 68 
Slum clearance and sweepers' housing. oe 110 
Plantation housing. ee ll 
Rural housing. eee 120 
Middle income group housing. e° 5 
Central and State Governments and 

local bodies. oe 400 
Central Ministries(other than Works, 

Housing and Supply Ministry). e° 176 
Plantations and Mines. ee 177 
Estimated private construction. eee 1000 

Total cee 2209 


The provisional allocation of Rs. 120 crores allotted for housing in 
in the second plan is as follows: 


(Rs. crores) 


Subsidised indistrial housing ee 50 
Low income group housing oe 40 
Slum clearance and sweepers' housing oe 20 
Rural housing e 5 
Middle income group housing oe 3 
Plantation housing ee 2 


The working of the subsidised indistrial 
housing scheme is at present being reviewed. 
Attention has been drawn to the fact that 
although according to the scheme the Central 
Government provides a subsidy to the extent of 
25 per cent of the cost of construction, 
including the cost of land, and loans to 
employers to the extent of 37 1/2 per cent, 
the interest and initiative evinced by employers 
has been much less than is due from them. 

For co-operative societies loans are allowed to 
the extent of 50 per cent of the cost, but few 
workers' co-operatives have taken advantage of 
this concession. Steps to secure a greater 
response from employers and co-operatives are 
under consideration. 


During the second plan it is proposed to 
undertake a programme for slum clearance and 
provision of houses for sweepers. For this 
programme , to the extent of 50 per cent. of 
the cost, the Central Government will provide 
loans repayable in 20 to 30 years at 4 1/2 per 
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cent. interest. The balance of the cost is 
proposed to found as subsidy to be shared 
equally between the Central Government and 
the State Governments or the local authorities 
concerned. In carrying out this programme, 
besides clearing existing slum areas, it will 
be necessary to provide additional houses for 
persons removed from slums." 
"The Commission has accordingly worked 
out a scheme for industrial housing on the 
basis of contributions from workers, employers 
and the State. This programme envisages the 
construction of 125,000 subsidized houses in 
5 years, that is, 25,000 houses every year. 
To implement the scheme, a National Housing 
Fund will be raised as below: 


Source Basis of contribution Estimated receipts 
(crores of rupees) 


Employers Outright grant amounting to 


2 1/2% of the total wage 
bill. oe 15 


Workers 2 1/2% of monthly wages to 
be treated as loan at 3% 15 


Central Government Average grant of 2.7 crores 
per year ee 13.5 


State Governments 


To utilize this sum to the best advantage, 
land should be available at reasonable rates 
and the cost of construction kept low. As 

the value of land in the big cities is rising, 
and large areas of land will be needed for 
building in the industrial cities, the price 
of land will be a substantial factor in the 
construction cost. Land should, therefore, be 
made available for housing purposes at reasonable 
prices. The States should have powers to 

acquire land. At the same time, to keep the 

cost of construction down, detailed estimates 
should be made before the work is started. The 
present method of budgeting from year to year 
makes it difficult to draw up plans in advance. 


For housing other low income groups in urban 
areas, assistance to co-operative building 
societies, grant of cheap land and provision of 
technical advice have been recommended. Construction 
of houses by private bodies is to be encouraged 
through loans on easy terms and the allotment of 
developed plots on certain conditions. 


In order to implement this programme, the 
Commission has recommended the creation of a 
National Housing Board at the Centre with 
regional boards in the States. The National Housing 
Board will frame policies and allocate funds to 

the States according to their needs, fix priorities 
and promote research." 
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This quotation is from the following: 


India, Ministry of Information and Broadcast- 
ing. Publications Division. The five 
year plan: a short introduction. Delhi, 
The Division, Dec. 1951. 68p. charts, 
tables. 


Schmitt, Robert C. Housing and health on Oahu. Population: (Oahu) 330,251 
' (In American journal of public health, 
Dec. 1955, vol. 45:12, p. 1538-1540; Climate: 90°-52° F 
with tables.) 
Rainfall: 28" 

This is a review and digest of data from 
a study by the Honolulu Development Agency, 
for the Island of Jahu, which is in the 
Honolulu Standard Metropolitan Area, as 
designated by the U.S. Census Bureau. 


Separate census tracts were grouped on 
the basis of dilapidation and overcrowding 
ratios. 


Separate rates were then computed for 
census tracts grouped on the basis of 
dilapidation and overcrowding ratios. It 
was found, for example, that the over-all 
death rate for the 21 tracts with less than 
12.4 per cent of their units dilapidated was 
5.22, compared to 6.34 for the 21 tracts with 
12.4 per cent or more of their units 
dilapidated. Similarly, the 21 tracts with 
less than 12.0 per cent of their occupied 
units overcrowded (that is, with 1.51 or 
more persons per room) had a combined over- 
all death rate of 5.11, compared to 6.31 
for the 21 tracts with a greater percentage 
of their units classified as overcrowded. 
Similar rates were computed for infant 
mortality, suicide, tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, and mental disorders. In all 
instances, the rates for the more dilapidated 
and more overcrowded census tracts were 
greater than the rater for tracts with less 
dilapidation and overcrowding. Differences 
between areas of good and bad housing were 
most evident with respect to venereal 
disease and tuberculosis rates, but least 
so in regard to infant mortality and suicide. 
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I. CURRENT LITERATURE 
ll. 
HOT HUMID AREAS 
Newcombe, Vernon Z. Housing in the Federation Population: (Kuala Lumpur),300,000 @ 4 
of Malaya. In town planning review, as 
Apr. 1956, vol. 27: 1, p.4-20; with Climate:  91°-72°F 
photos., map, plans, tables.) 
Rainfall: circa 100" 


The author was for five years assistant 
chief architect and town planner at Stevenage 
New Town before going to Malaya where he has 
been manager and secretary of the Housing Trust 
of the Federation for nearly three years. 


Malaya is about the size of England (with- 
out Wales) or a little smaller than the State 
of New York. 4/5 of the country is jungle i 
and a range of hills from north to south makes 4 
east-west communication difficult. In the ca 
plain areas there are rice fields, tin mines, 
and rubber estates. Politically the country 
consists of 9 Malay States and 2 British Set- 
tlements. Singapore on an island south of 
the peninsula is a separate Crown Colony and 
not included in the Federation. The rate of 
growth of some of the towns has been very 
great as in the case of Kuala Lumpur which 
in 1860 was a mining hamlet, in 1900 had a 
population of 30,000 and in 1955 has a popu- 
lation of 300,000, 


Of the approximately 6 millivn people 
in the Federation, 49.5% are Malays, 37.5% 
Chinese, 11.5% Indians, and 1.5% all others. 
In the larger urban areas, however, Malays 
represent only between 107%-15% of the popu- 
lation. 


The average number of persons per 
household is about 5, though it would be 
misleading to use this figure in any plan “s 
for housing since households vary from l 7 
to 12 or more persons. 


In the matter of income there is an even 
greater divergence than exists in the Western 
world, A large section of the population have 
an almost negligible money income. 


"The Chinese, coming from a vast country, 
fall into distinct groups each with its own 
dialect, and they tend to remain in these groups 
and form separate communities. There is a 
predominance of Hokien in the northern and southern 
areas of the Federation and of Cantonese in 
the central regions. There are also substantial 
groups of Hakka, Teochew and others. Although 
most Chinese have left China one or two generations 
ago, they cling tenaciously to the beliefs and 
traditions of their homeland. The ancient rules 
of ‘'fung shui' are still very well observed. 
This is the art of geomancy which prescribes the 
most auspicious way of designing and siting tombs 
and houses to ensure wéll-being and happiness. 
It may be impossible to get them to accept a house 
in the wrong relationship to hills and water, on 
the wrong shaped plot (a triangle is unacceptable), 
with the wrong external colour (light blue means 
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third year mourning) and of the wrong internal 
design ( a through-room is not liked although 
ideal from the climatic point of view). In 
addition, being near a cemetery is objected to. 


The Malays, by tradition, prefer to live 
in timber houses raised off the ground on 
posts(Fig.3). They may ask for the front door 
of their houses to facé east while the Chinese 
prefer to have it face south. The Indians, like 
the Chinese, are divided into groups such as 
Tamils and Sikhs. Gay and vivid colour schemes 
are characteristic of their houses. It may 
also be mentioned, if only as a matter of 
interest, that there still exist groups of 
aborigines who in ancient times were forced 
into the jungle by the immigrating Malays. 
These aborigines live chiefly as fishermen 
and hunters, using beautifully ornamented 


_bamboo blow pipes. One group, the Negrito 


pigmies, live in small lean-to shelters on 

the ground. Others, like the Senoi, construct 
houses raised off the ground, and these are 

in many ways ideal for the climate since 

the emphasis is entirely on the roof, and walls 
are non-existent or consist of a few bars of 
split bamboo sufficient to keep out the larger 
animals of the jungle. One other group, the 
Temiar, live by ‘extended families’ in the long 
houses which contain cubicles for each family." 


Immigration, prosperity, War and Commu- 
nist terrorism brought great numbers to urban 
and rural centers, causing great housing con- 
gestion. As a result there has sprung up 
greater squatter settlements frequently with 
densities of 30 households per acre of 150 
persons per acre. Usually in these settle- 
ments there are no roads or drainage. How- 
ever, because of the flimsiness of construc- 
tion air does penetrate and there seems to 
be a normal health record in these develop- 
ments. In Kuala Lumpur 1/3 of total population 
live in this type of settlement. 


The other type of slum condition is found 
in the "shophouse" which is a building in 
permanent construction, 2 or 3 stories high in 
terraces in the central area of towns on plots 
20 feet wide and 2 1/4 times this dimension in 
depth. To the rear there are other outhouses. 
On the ground floor is a shop. On each of 
upper floors there are usually 3 windows facing 
the road. Inside there is usually a corridor 
centered on the middle window and space on 
either side divided into cubicles with floor 
space of 80 to 100 square feet. Only the front 
2 have direct access to light and air. Each 
is occupied by at least one family. There is 
a communal kitchen and one latrine in the yard 
for up to 100 persons. 


This type of housing which serves more than 
50% of the urban population of Malaya probably 
accounts for much of the tuberculosis suffered 
there. Densities of up to 800 persons per acre 
are found in Kuala Lumpur. 
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In the earlier days of the Federation 
land was granted subject to annual rents. 
Now land is granted on 30-99 year leases, 
and occasionally on shorter period leases. 
All Malay States have areas designated as 
Malay Reservations where none but Malays 
may be granted land. 


There is no separate town planning 
legislation but some regulation of streets 
and building lines is contained in the 
Sanitary Board enactments. Some local 


authorities have their own bylaws. There . 
is considerable variance then as to building 
regulations. 


THE PROVISION OF PUBLIC LAND FOR HOUSING 


"Two major schemes where land has been 
‘developed and sub-divided for residential 
purposes by public authorities are the New 
Villages, and the New Town of Petaling Jaya 
near Kuala Lumpur. 


The New Villages were thought of in 
1950 as a military measure designed to sever 
the food supply lines of the communist ter- 
rorists in the jungle; the idea being to 
gather agricultural squatters from the fringes 
of the jungle and settle them in new communities. 
As a result of this undertaking some 600,000 of 
these squatters (about 10% of the total population 
of the Federation) have been resettled in New 
Villages of which the largest has a population of 
16,000. By this movement the physical surroundings 
have been much improved by the provision of schools, 
community centres and medical services. In some 
instances, however, big problems have been created 
by taking people away from the land and their 
livelihood, and by grouping them in a way which 
makes more difficult their integration with the 
population of the country as a whole. 


The New Town of Petaling Jaya was designed 
by the federal town-planning department. It is 
sited 7 miles from Kuala Lumpur and is planned 
to accommodate a population of 80,000 in 
res‘dential neighbourhoods with a town centre and 
incustrial area. The residential areas are 
developing rapidly and this would indicate that 
the New Town is really an extension of Kuala 
Lumpur where land for residential development is 
scarce because of very high land prices and the 
occupation of much vacant land by squatters. 
Development started in 1953 and so far some 1,800 
residential plots have been provided and occupied; 
a further 800 plots are available for construction. 
Plots are offered on 60-year leases." 


Originally the Government provided housing 
for many of its employees but it has now embarked 
on a new policy of encouraging and assisting home 
ownership. The Housing Trust which was recom- 
mended in 1947 when the deficiency of housing was 
estimated at 30,000 mits, was set up in 1950 under 
the Housing Trust Ordinance which authorizes the 
Trust - 
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to build houses, flats, shops, and 
convert houses into flats. 

acquire land (if necessary by com- 
pulsory purchase) for development 

and for the provision of open spaces 
and recreation grounds. 

to sell or lease land and buildings. 
to raise and to make loans. 

to delegate to Local Authorities 
management or property. 

to prepare Housing Schemes and Land 
Re-distribution Schemes. Land owners 
may be required to develop their land 
in accordance with such schemes. 

If they fail to do so the Trust may 
impose an annual development rate. 


The Rural Indistries Development Authority 
entered the housing field in 1953 by providing 
‘some housing in the rural areas. These have 
been of timber construction in most part. They 
cost about $2,000 (presumably Malayan dollars?) 
and can be bought without deposit by paying a 
monthly rent of about $22 over a period of from 
6 to 10 years.* This form of housing is usually 
subsidized by the provision of land, roads and 
services free of charge. 


The Housing Trust now consists of a staff 
including a manager, a senior and a junior 
architect and 5 draftsmen and tracers; a senior 
and a junior engineer and 5 draftsmen and tracers; 
and an assistant accountant and 8 clerks, typists 
and office boys. 


The Trust with a capital of M$10,000,000 
decided to use it as a revolving fund, by building 
houses for sale. Purchasers obtained loans from 
Building Societies up to 80% of valuation and 
repayable over a maximum period of 15 years. Since 
Building Societies could lend money only on permanent 
construction, i.e. non-timber houses, there was an 
attempt made to develop sites for those who could 
not afford permanent housing where they could build 
their own housing but this did not work out and the 
plan was abandoned. Now they are trying to develop 
a timber house acceptable to Building Society. 
Designs have been prepared on a combination of 
metal tube supports and chemically treated timber 
walls and partitions. 


Exhibitions of house type models were arranged — 
in the larger urban centers where people registered 
their applications for houses and indicated their 
wishes as to design. On the basis of this indication 
of desires, plans were frequently amended. There 
was definite preference for detached house. 80% 
preferred 1 to 2 story house. Terrace (or row) houses 
were unpopular and only 5% would consider flats. 

There was preference for cooking by electricity, 


* Rates of exchange: 1 Malayan dollar = 2s.4d. sterling=$0.33 


£1 sterling = $8.57 Maiayan. 
$1.00 US = 3.06 Malayandollars 
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kerosene or charcoal as opposed to customary 
firewood and there was a substantial demand for 
European type bath and pedestal W.C.'s as 
opposed to the eastern tank and squat W.C. 


High price of vacant land in urban centers 
held up development, and land acquisition proce- 
edings proved lengthy. 


LAYOUT PLANS 


"The design of housing layouts in a humid 
tropical climate must aim at siting a majority 
of houses to face north and south and to 
intercept the prevailing breezes. There can 
always be a defence against the sun by screens 
and tree planting, but nothing will induce 
an air current to flow through a house if it 

is sited incorrectly. The siting in relation 
to breezes must, therefore, take preference 
over siting in relation to the sun. On the 
other hand, on hilly sites the economics of 
road construction and excavation may be 
dominant in the case of low-cost housing and 
it may be necessary to place houses along the 
contours, ignoring all other considerations. 
Also, as has been noted already, traditions 
and superstitions of the population must be 
taken into account. 


The topographical information available 

is often insufficient in detail and keeping 
in mind the large volume of work to be carried 
out with a minimum of skilled staff, it is 
necessary to decide on some simple layout 
pattern which on a reasonably level site is both 
economical and suitable to the climate and 
which can be repeated without too much detailed 
study. Throughout history the grid-iron plan 
has been considered a suitable solution in 
similar circumstances. In the humid tropics 
a layout consisting of spine roads running north 
and south with cul-de-sacs running east and 
west appears to be appropriate. Two such 
schemes are illustrated. The first a scheme 
at Petaling Jaya (Fig. 7) includes 160 houses 
with a children's playground at the centre. 
Terrace houses on smaller plots have been 

. sited adjacent to the open space. Orderliness 
and improved appearance have been provided by 
arranging one and two-storey houses in compact 
groups. The second scheme is at Ipoh (Fig. 8) 
and includes 350 houses. The central open 
space forms a pedestrian 'spine' leading to 
a shopping centre with a pedestrian shopping 
street. One-storey and two-storey houses have 
been arranged in alternate groups. Two-storey 
houses, which were built in terraces at Petaling 
Jaya, will be built as detached houses linked by 
garages and stores. 


Much thought is given to the study of 
economy in layout, which is difficult to achieve 
because of the popular preference of the bungalow, 
with its long frontage and the by-law requirement 
of 10 feet between house and boundary on either 
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side; wide plots are needed and, consequently, 
the length of access road is increased, ... 


HOUSE TYPE PLANS 


Ideally each room should have through 
ventilation. Economically this is not 
possible in the case of the cheaper houses 
as the road frontage would become too 
extended. However, in most cases at least 
one room has been provided running through 
the entire depth of the house, and in many plans 
cross ventilation has been provided by placing 
windows in two adjacent walls. Ventilation 
openings are often left in internal partitions 
and sometimes these are stopped 2 feet short of 
the ceiling. Complete through ventilation can 
be achieved more easily in two-storey houses; 


but the preference for one-storey bungalows can- 


not be ignored. 


From the start it was decided to design 
two separate ra~ges of type plans; the lower 
standard range 'A' and the higher standard 
range 'B'. Standard 'A' houses (Fig. 9) 
were originally designed on a 40-inch planning 
grid for construction in precast concrete (2-inch 
slabs slotted into 5 x 5-inch colums). This 
is in many ways an ideal form of construction 
for a humid tropical climate. It permits maximum 
openings in the external walls and affords all 
necessary protection from the climate (Fig. 6). 
It had to be abandoned because the public con- 
sidered it inferior and less durable. Besides, 
the saving compared with brickwork construction 
was comparatively small, being about M$200 25) 
for a medium-sized house. After the first year 
houses in this range were built in brickwork with 
4 1/2-inch external walls rendered on both sides. 
Standard 'B' houses were designed for construction 
in brickwork with 9-inch external walls, larger 
rooms and better internal finishes, for example 
floor-tiles in living rooms and some wall tiles 
in kitchens and bathrooms. 


The smallest house built consisted of two 
rooms with a verandah in the front and a further 
verandah with cooking and washing arrangements 
at the rear. This house proved unpopular because 
it was considered too small, although comparatively 
cheap. It became clear that a three-room house 
was the smallest a would-be purchaser would 
consider. On the whole the choice of house was 
related to wealth rather than size of household, 
Spare rooms were required as a paying proposition, 
since they can be let. Statistics on family and 
hovsehold sizes were therefore ignored in the 
design of house type plans. So far 12 house 
type plans and one plan for a shophouse have been 
prepared. The number of rooms (excluding kitchen) 
varies from 2 to 6 and the floor areas from 495 
square feet to 1,565." 


Photostat of plans of Standard "A" houses 
included, 
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All construction work is carried on by 
contractors. 

Up to Oct. 1955 there was 310 houses 
completed, 850 under construction, and 600 
sold, some in advance of completion. It 
is likely that the future output for sale 
will be about 1000 per year. This is a 
small figure compared with need. 


Puerto Rico. Housing Authority. Housing Population: (San Juan) 224,767 
problems and policies of the ‘ 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Rio Climate: 940-620 F 
Piedras, P.R., The Authority, Dec. 
16, 1955. 15p. mimeographed. Rainfall: 61" 
photos., charts. 


This is in the form of an illustrated 
memorandum from César Cordero D&vila, Execu- 
tive Director of the Authority, to the Staff 
Director of the U.S. House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 


He estimates 100,000 families (45% of 
urban population)live in actual slums, and 
in addition that there are thousands of fami- 
lies who live in sub-standard housing under 
congested conditions, and that slum areas 
are increasing. Slum growth has been caused 
chiefly by migration of rural population to 
urban centers in search of industrial 


employment. 


Unlike slums elsewhere, Puerto Rican slums 
are not result of decay or blight, but started 
out as slums, These areas have almost no streets, 
high land coverage, from 50 to 120 structures 
per acre, lack of sanitary and water facili- 
ties, and many do not have even privies. Near- 
ly 65% of families own their own houses, and 
they usually construct them themselves with 
the help of neighbors. They are made of 
scrap lumber, tin sheets, boxes, and roofing 
paper. 


To remedy this condition, Puerto Rico has 
developed two different kinds of programs: 1 
The land and utilities type of projects; and 
2, Urban aided self-help housing. 


"The land and utilities projects consist 
of the "urbanization" of land, provided with 
streets, sidewalks, sewers, water lines, 
electric distribution system and open spaces. 
The subdivisions, at a density of approximately 
12 families per acre, provide lots with average 
areas of 252 square meters. At the intersection 
of every four lots a reinforced concrete utility 
is built providing toilet, shower, and laundry 
facilities for each family. Housing is provided 
by moving the best slum shacks on trailers to a 
lot. The grouping of utilities into units of four, 
results in a saving of more than 50 per cent 
of the water and sewer piping systems. 
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Ground rents paid for the lots, are 
proportional to family income and vary 
from $0.50 to $4.00 per month. A lease 
purchase plan has been developed for 

those willing to acquire title of lot 

by paying an average of $7.00 per month 
for 20 years. 


The Puerto Rico Housing Authority 
lends money to the owners of the structures 
moved into land and utilities lots, for the 
improvement of their houses. The cost of 

the lot is around $1,100, and the loan to 

the family for the improvement of the house 

or purchasing of materials for the construction 
of a new one, ranges from $500 to $1,200, 

The labor is provided by the owner, either on 
his own house, or as a member of a cooperative 
group working on several houses at the same 

. time. The Authority has provided approximately 
2,900 lots with Commonwealth funds. 


Although it is realized that this type 
of project is not the most desirable solution, 
since many of the houses moved from slum areas 
do not comply with minimum standards as to 

size and number of rooms,at least it offers 
sanitary surroundings under certain sufficient 
controls to help the families to develop a much 
sounder social attitude. ... 


The urban aided self-help housing program 
consists of forming a group of approximately 
15 families who by contributing with their work, 
build cooperatively, concrete houses of ap- 
proximately 600 square feet in area. These houses 
include: living-dining room, kitchen, bath, three 
bedrooms and porch, constructed in a lot of ap- 
proximately 252 square meters. Cost of the materials 
as well as technical guidance is offered by the 
Authority as a loan to be repaid in 10 years. 

The cost of this type of house averages $2,300; of 
which $1,200 represents the value of materials 

and $1,100 the cost of the lot. In some cases 

loans are obtained from private financial] 
institutions. .. 


This type of housing program has received 
enthusiastic acceptance from those slum 
families who have already taken advantage of 
it. It is expected that during the next years 
it may be expanded using local funds and pos- 
sibly through some financial assistance from 
the Federal Government. 


Approximately 2,200 units of Commonwealth 
permanent public housing have been also provided 
but at lower standards than those constructed 
with federal funds. In principle it follows 

the same planning and management techniques as 
the federal program. See Figure 7." 
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Typicel permanent public housing units tuilt with Commonwealth 
funds, 
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Aerial view of trmical Federal Public “cusine Project tuilt under 
t the Tiousing Act of 104) in Ai*onito, one -f the small tons of Puerto 


Typical fachade of “eteral “ousir: ‘uilt under the Rousing 
Act of 1949, 
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Photostats of fig. 4 ‘Typical slum dwellines) 
and fig. 7 (Typical Commonwealth publi 
housing) anf fig. 8 (Typical Federal public 
housing) included, 


Puerto Rico has completed 10,070 units 
of U.S. public housing under the U.S. Housing 
Act of 1949, 2014 units are still under con- 
struction and 5004 are under annual contribu- 
tions but with no constructior started. Be- 
cause of climatic condiditions and local patterns 
of living these U.S. public housing units cost 
only about $6,500 per unit as compared with 
$12,200 per unit in the New York area. 


Private builders have developed mass 
production techniques. They have built 22,000 
houses at prices under $6,000, during the past 


_ fifteen years, but recently very few houses have 


been put on the market at less then $6000, 

The private builders' chief difficulty is in 
financing. Assistance from the U.S. Federal 
National Mortgage Association and the Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Credit Association may be able 

to solve this difficulty. 


The report ends with detailed plans for 
housing under the U.S. urban renewal legislation. 


Attached are reproductions of illustrations. 


Swee, Goh Keng. Urban incomes and housing, a 
report on the social survey of Singa- 
pore, 1953-54. Singapore, Government 
Printing Office, 1956. 215p. tables. 

Rainfall: 95" 
The preface states that the report is in- 

tended primarily for lay readers. It is doubt- 

ful whether it contributes anything of inter- 

est to Mr. Doxiades which has not been covered 

in the 3-volume Singapore report digested in 

this Bulletin, May 1956, no. 8. 


Of possible interest, however, is the 
following photostated table no. 4.11 


* Singapore volumes summarized in Bulletin, 
May 31, 1956, p. 16, gives temperature 
range as 93°-70° F. 


Population: 1,167,682 


Climate: 87°-74°F U.S. Dept. 


of Agri- 
cult ire 
data* 
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No. of House- 
sOccupy- 
ing House 


1 Household 
2 Households 


crowded 
Overcrowded 
Not Acutely 


Not Over- 


32 21 
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TABLE 4.11 


OVERCROWDING BY HOUSE -DINSITY GROUPS 


PERCENTAGES 


Acutely Over- 
crowded 
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Degree of Overcrowding 


NUMBERS 


32 : 

$2 23 03 

27 ae E 


21 100, 104 124 10 «22 9 101 
2 00 02 9 #107) tS 82 418 
2 00 © 6 8 4 6 306 
4 00 8 17 238 
19; 100 4 SS, 3: 


100193 178187) 30 8639-708 
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100 | 1,659 1.307 1,185 182 | 167 93 1,477 6,070 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 
Djang, T. K. Aided self-help housing Population: (Taiwan)nearly 10,000,000 data 
programmes for workers in Taiwan. (Keeling) 100,151 (from 
(In International labour review, (Kaohsiung )275 , 001 (text 
with tables.) Rainfall: Heavy rainfall, Oct. 


to April 
The author is advisor to the Chinese National Housing Commission. 


In an introductory note he states, "These ‘aided self-help hcusing' 
programmes have been found particularly effective in the less industrialised 
countries, since through them it is possible to make a substantial improvement 
in living conditions without drawing too heavily on the scarce construction - 
resources urgently needed to carry out national economic development programmes." 


"Land is a scarce commodity in Taiwan. The reasons for this are partly 
geographical: two-thirds of the total land area consists of high mountain 
ranges, and the frequent occurrence of typhoons and earthquakes has led to 
the tradition of building low-roofed, single-storey houses, which offer 
more resistance to these natural disasters but involve an uneconomic use 
of land. Since population pressure is increasing every year in the island 
in the last 11 years the population has risen from 6 million to nearly 10 
million, an increase of over 60 per cent.) it is not surprising that there is 
an acute shortage of workers' housing. Land in the cities is beyond the 
purchasing power of workers and, since the Government has forbidden the use 
of rice fields for housing construction only non-agricultural land and hilly 
areas can be used as building lots. At the present moment there is a great 
demand for these areas, and land suitable for building homes for workers is 
becoming scarcer than ever. 


Secondly, there is the rapid increase of population in general and of 
the industrial labour force in particular. -See-eseberoot—todecerte—treecrr 
feovee-tn—peretectar. The number of industrial and mining workers in the 
island increased from 92,000 in 1945 to 310,000 in 1954. The number of new 
houses built during this period was far from adequate to cope with the 
housing needs of workers arising from this increase in the industrial labour 
force alone." 


There was also considerable damage to workers' houses situated near 
industrial plants, during war-time bombardments. It was estimated that 
about 40% 0. workers' housing was either totally or partially destroyed. 
Also, natural disasters such as typhoons and earth quakes have wrecked much 
housing - especially the flimsy shacks. The net result of housing 
shortage is that most workers are inadequately housed, yet they pay sometimes 
as much as 30% of their income for rent. The large industrial plants and 
some of the smaller ones have company housing for a portion of their workers, 
but these mostly were built in the Japanese occupation period and have fallen 
into disrepair. 


The first self-help housing project was launched at Keelung in 1953, 
supported by workers, employers, and government agencies. Since 1953 this 
type of housing has been spreading to almost all the industrial centers. 


The Keelung Dockers' Housing Projects. The project grew out of the 
ideas of the Chinese and American officials who saw the work of the dockers 
unloading U.S. aid cargoes and the uvgsdp> te state of their housing. Since 
the dockers usually unloaded theirgahea of time the shipping companies 
credited them with "despatch moneys" which were paid to the Chinese Council 
for United States Aid to finance programs in Taiwan. Since these moneys 
were not enough to build houses for all it was decided that each participating 
docker shovld contribute voluntary labor to reduce construction cost. After 
agreement between the Keelung Dockers Union, the Keelung Harbour Bureau, 
The Chinese Council for United States Aid, and the Mutual Security Administration 
China Mission, a joint Sino-American project for aided self-help housing by 
Keelung dockers was drawn up. 
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One whole hill belonging to the Harbour Bureau was used as site. It is 
most suitable, not too high, about 10 minutes walk from pier, and is near 
highway served by busses and within walking distance of food market and 
school. The Harbour Bureau allowed use of land free of charge and it also 
agreed to pay the land tax to the city until the new houses were fully 
amortised. The city government agreed to bear one half of cost of laying 
water pipes and tanks for the new housing, the Harbour Bureau paying the 
other half. 


"This was a tripartite housing project: C.U.S.A. provided onehalf 
of the construction fund from the despatch moneys (the other half was 
provided by the dockers' welfare fund, which accumulates at the rate of 
about NT$50,000° per month from workers' wage deductions and employer 
contributions); the dockers' union sponsored and took responsibility 
for the project; the Harbour Bureau contributed supervision and assistance. 


The construction fund is a revolving fund. When a house is,allotted 
to a worker the cost of its construction, taken to be NT$10,000 ", is 
regarded as an interest-free loan to the worker from the union. No down- 
payment is required, but the occupants have to pay back the total cost of 
construction over a period of about ten years. The monthly instalment 
payment is 15 per cent.of the occupant's monthly income, to be deducted 
from his payroll by the Harbour Bureau and forwarded to the union's special 
account in the bank. This check-off system was agreed to by the dockers 
themselves when they signed the home-purchase contract with the union. 
Payment continues until the non-interest-bearing housing loan is completely 
amortised. The right of ownership remains with the union until full payment 
is made, and is transferred to the occupant upon total payment of the loan. 
When an occupant falls sick, or when there is no work on the dockside, 
the docker may not be able to meet the monthly payment requirements. In 
such a case he may request the union for a moratorium. When he is well and 
working again, the amortisation payment must be immediately resumed. 


These monthly repayments go back into the fund and are used to finance 
additional housing construction for other dockers. It is hoped that in five 
or more years all the dockers in Keelung will have been adequately housed. 
The outstanding monthly instalments remaining to be recovered from the 
occupants will then be divided into two equal portions, one of which will 
be paid back to the dockers' welfare fund, and the other will revert to 
C.U.S.A., to be used in other programmes... 


The dwelling units were planned in rows of six or eight, each unit 
with a floor space of 288 square feet divided into one living room, two 
bedrooms (one on the ground floor next to the living room and the other 
on a mezzanine), and sanitary accommodation at the back of the house. This 
arrangement provides at least some privacy to the docker, who will now 
have one room for himself and his wife, while the children or parents can 
sleep in another. This is new for many Taiwanese workers, who may have 
only one bedroom for the whole family. The kitchen, with one water-tap, 
was located on the veranda at the back of the house to avoid the infiltration 
of smoke into the rooms. Every room was to have an electric lamp. 


The civil engineers of the Keelung Harbour Bureau estimated that about 
NT$12,000 would be needed to construct a dwelling unit of the design chosen 


New Taiwan dollars. NT$l1 is roughly equivalent at the official exchange 
rate to 3 United States cents. 


2as a hedge against inflation, it was proposed by F.0.A/C.U.S.A. that the 
total amortisation payment for each dwelling unit should not be fixed at 


NT$10,000 but should be adjusted with the index number of the cost of building 


materials released by the provincial government every month. This would, of 
course, protect the housing fund, but as the workers would not understand 


why the size of their debt should vary every month, and as the book-keeping and 


accounting system would be much too complicated for the union accountants, 
the dockers decided to fix the housing loan at the uniform sum of NT$10,000 


per dwelling unit. This provides no hedge against possible inflation, but has 
the virtue of being a very simple arrangement readily comprehensible to dockers. 
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by the dockers. In order to cut down costs it was decided to use inexpensive 
but durable building materials and to adopt the self-help principle. 

For easier laying. and economy, hollow cinder blocks were used for walls. 

This building material had been tested in the Kaohsiung Cement Plant and 
found strong enough to withstand typhoons and earthquakes. The hollow blocks 
keep out heat and noise and are therefore suitable for use in subtropical 

or tropical climate. The Kaohsiung Cement Plant had used its own cinder 
block production to build over 150 units of company housing for its employees 
in 1951 and 1952. They had all remained intact during the typhoon of 
November 1952. 


Dunnage lumber, purchased in bulk from ocean-going vessels docking at 
Keelung at a fraction of the market price of ordinary lumber, was used to 
make doors, window frames, trusses, lintels and ceilings, and helped to reduce 
costs without impairing either the appearance or the durability of the house. 
Large glass windows at the front and back of the house and on the mezzanine 
give good lighting and ventilation. Steel bars and cement are used to make 
reinforced concrete columns. It is estimated that the new houses will last 
at least 30 years. 


Some difficulty was encountered in the organisation, training and 
actual self-help work of the dockers. They just could not understand why 
they should work 160 men-hours, as required by the union, without being 
paid... 


The initial failure of the self-help system owing to the apathy and 
misunderstanding of the dockers led the union housing committee to adopt 
new rules. First, the dockers were allowed to do self-help work on their 
own houses only. Secondly, those who did not contribute up to 160 man-hours 
of voluntary labour were not to be allowed to occupy the new houses when 
they were completed. Thirdly, dockers' family members between 15 and 55 
years of age were allowed to substitute for dockers in contributing self- 
help labour. Fourthly, a docker contributing more than 160 man-hours of 
voluntary labour was to be paid a wage of about NT$2 an hour for the excess 
time worked. 


After these rules were adopted and made known to the dockers in mid- 
October 1953, the inertia of the participants in the self-help scheme was 
soon overcome... 


The Keelung Harbour Bureau also sent its civil engineers to the spot 
to offer technical assistance to the self-help workers and to train them 
when necessary. Technical supervision of the housing construction proper 
was done by these engineers, and this incidentally made for better labour- 
management relations and understanding between the rank-and-file dockers 
and the engineers of the Harbour Bureau. 


The construction work that the dockers could do was rather limited. 
They could, however, carry building materials, mix the mortar, dig the 
foundations, level the ground, fill the foundations, lay the walls under 
technical supervision and guidance, and, with proper training, do some 
carpentry work. The self-help project was therefore limited to work 
that needed little or no skill. 


The main construction work was undertaken by a contractor engaged after 
proper bidding conducted by responsible personnel of the Harbour Bureau and 
the dockers' union. The Harbour Bureau engineers supervised the work of the 
contractor in order to ensure that the housing blueprint and construction 
requirements were followed. The result was satisfactory to all concerned." 


As soon as first 72 units were completed, work was started on additional 
30 units. The site permitted of no more than these additional 30, and now 
the Keelung dockers' union is looking for suitable other land on which to 
build more. If a hillside cannot be found they may be able by special 
permit to use rice land but if this valuable farm land is used it will be 
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necessary to build a 4-story walk-up apartment in order to get fuller use of 
land value. 


Also under consideration is the building of a sanitorium for dockers and 
a school. These community facilities will depend on availability of land 
and sufficient funds. 


The Kaohsuing Dockers Housing Project. A typhoon in 1952 destroyed 
over 60% of the dockers' shacks, so the need here was great. These dockers 
pressed their union officials for a project similar to the Keelung project. 
It was not as successful as Keelung for many reasons. The union here was 
not as well organized, the Kaohsiung Harbour Bureau was not so enthusiastic 
and did not provide the dockers with technical guidance. Its engineers did 
not stay on the spot to train or to check the progress and quality of the 
work. 


This project was built on municipal land near the dock. The project 
comprises 54 units and is similar in design to that of Keelung. One dif- 


ference is that here the washing-stands are in an open-air courtyard where 


women engage in a community life while washing up. In Keelung each unit 
has its own water tap. 


The second stage at Kaohsiung will require 96 units. The city government 
has given 10 acres in a suburban area about 2 miles from wharves. Here 
the union plans to build 3 or 4-storey apartment houses which will accom- 
modate 500 to 600 families. Community facilities are under consideration. 
It is all in the planning stage and may take 5 or more years to come to 
completion. 


HOUSING PROJECT FOR COALMINERS AND SALTWORKERS 


"Under the pressure of workers and their representatives, the Ministry 
of the Interior and the F.0.A./C.U.S.A. decided to extend the housing project 
to coalminers and saltworkers. In the summer of 1954 a counterpart grant 
agreement was signed by the Ministry of the Interior and the F.0.A./C.U.S.A., 
making available NT$1 million from the aid fund for financing this new 
scheme. Together with an equivalent amount of matching funds from the 
coalminers' and saltworkers' welfare funds, the money would be sufficient to 
erect shelters for 200 workers' families. The construction cost of each 
dwelling unit was not to exceed NT$10,000. 


Proceeding along this line, it was decided that saltworkers would get 
40 dwelling units and coalminers 160. The Ministry of the Interior became 
the sponsoring agency, with the Provincial Department of Reconstruction in 
charge of the coalminers' project, and the Taiwan Salt Works in charge of the 
saltworkers' project. Work began in the autumn of 1954, and the 200 
dwelling units were finished by June 1955. 


Taiwan has some 6,000 saltworkers living in six villages in the southern 
part of the island. Some saltworkers live in company housing. A recent 
survey conducted in the salt fields by the Provincial Department of Social 
Affairs showed that only 15 per cent. of the saltworkers were living in 
houses provided by the Taiwan Salt Works, and 59.3 per cent. of the 
households occupied from one to two rooms each.* To improve the housing 
conditions of Taiwan saltworkers, the Taiwan Salt Works, a government 
enterprise spent about NT$1 million on the construction of about 160 
dwelling units in 1952 at about NT$6,000 per unit. The new buildings were 
single-storey row houses in the Anshun salt field, where wooden shacks 
were torn down to give way to the new red-brick houses. Each unit has a 
built-in floor space of 252 square feet, divided into two rooms and one 
kitchen. The front door opens directly into the living room; to the right, 
connected with the living room is the kitchen/dining room; straight ahead 
from the living room is a bedroom about 108 square feet in size, which is 
often the resting place of the whole family. There are community water- 
closets, washing facilities, schools, a welfare centre, food market,stores, 
etc. 


* Report on the results of the Saltworkers' Household Samp le Surveys (Taipei, 
Provincial Department of Social Affairs, 1955). 
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Report on the Results of the Saltworkers' Household Sample Survey (Taipei, 
Provincial Department of Social Affairs, 1955). 


The housing design was similar to that used by the dockers, except that 
soil-cement blocks were used instead of hollow cinder blocks for walls. 


There are over 100 coal mines in Taiwan and a selection of those eligible 
for housing was made on the basis of sufficient deposits for over 20 years of 
operation, and on a consideration of the existing housing need, and on a 
fair geographical distribution. Ten areas were chosen within a radius of 50 
miles of Taipei. Each area got from 8 to 24 dwelling units. 


The coalminers' and saltworkers' housing differs from the dockers' scheme 
in the extension of the principle of self-help to the making of soil-cement 
blocks by the participants. To train the workers the Ministry of the Interior, 
and the F.O.A. - C.U.S.A. set up an elaborate demonstration project and went 
with it from one mining center to another. This soil-cement blockmaker promises 
to revolutionize self-help, low cost housing. It simiplifies wall, roof and 
tile making, and any able-bodied person can learn to operate the machine in a 
matter of hours. The machine weighs only 300 kilograms and can be easily moved 
from site to site. It can be used to make adobe bricks, facing and terrazzo 
tiles, or roofing tiles according to specific needs. Five persons working in 
a team can make about 1,000 blocks in 8 hours. Each block is about 5 times 
the size of an ordinary red brick, and it is estimated that 1500 soil-cement 
blocks will be enough for the walls of a worker's dwelling unit which has about 
300 sq. ft. of built in floor space. 


Workers' Housing under the National Housing Programme. 


In June 1955 there was established a permanent organization known as the National 
Housing Commission which is directly under the control of the government. All 
housing projects, including workers' self-help schemes, are now undertaken by 

this Commission. Its programe, adopted by Government, calls for a 1955 expenditure 
of NT$100 million* for low-cost housing. The loan funds will be provided by 

the Government from the United States aid counterpart funds and the matching 

fund will be put up by the individual borrowers. Of this total, NT$12 million 

was allocated to a workers' housing project and NT$30 million to an evacuees' 
housing project. Both are self-help schemes: 


The Multi-Category Workers' Housing Project 


"This scheme differs from the Keelung dockers' pilot plan on the following 
points: (1) workers pay an interest rate of 0.8 per cent. per month for the 
housing loan, whereas the Keelung plan is non-interest-bearing (the interest 
paid by civil servants and construction firms for their housing loans is 
l per cent. per month); (2) workers must amortise the loan fund within five 
years instead of within ten years as in the case of Keelung dockers; and (3) 
workers or their families who perform at least 80 per cent. of the total 
labour of house construction by self-help will be eligible for a waiver of 
interest payments on their housing mortgage... 


These multifarious workers’ housing projects are now being carried out and 
have reached different stages of completion. At the end of 1955 they will be 
completed. Generally speaking, however, three different methods of operation 
have been adopted. For factory and transport workers, the methods already used 
by dockers, miners and saltworkers are used, with slight variations to suit 
the specific needs of workers. The role of labour unions is to organise 
workers for self-help labour, sign home-purchase contracts with occupants, 
collect amortisation funds from them, and take responsibility for ensuring 
the general success of the projects. The employers give technical assistance 
to workers, either donate or help to find suitable building land, take 
over construction or engineering supervision, sometimes advance the building 
funds or construction materials required, check off the monthly amortisations 
from the workers' payroll and generally assist in every way to ensure the 
success of the housing projects."’. 


_ 


* NT is a Taiwan dollar, which equals .0464 US dollar. 
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The Tachen Evacuees' Housing Project. 


This was to accommodate 20,000 who were evacuated from the islands of the 
Tachens and the Nanchi groups, in 1955. At first they were billeted in schools, 
Choice of sites was difficult since these had to be where evacuees could earn 
a living-fishermen near the shore, farmers near arable land. 


The estimated average cost per family is as follows: 


Average cost of house (building materials). ... . 3,700 
Proportionate cost of community buildings ..... 600 
Average cost of furniture £400 
Proportionate cost of tools . + 80 
Proportionate cost of wells, roads, drainage,.tc. , 200 


Proportionate cost of supervision fees. 75 
Proportionate cost of transport 45 


Estimated average cost per family. ..... . 5,900 


Tentative conclusions follow: 
TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 
"Any attempt at an appraisal of the Taiwan experiment, which is growing every 
day, would be difficult at the moment. However, after reviewing the programmes 


we may arrive at the following tentative conclusions. 


First the success of an aided self-help housing scheme for workers depends 
on the following essential factors: 


1. Workers must desire better housing. The primary urge of the workers in 
Taiwan to get a reasonably durable, comfortable, adequate and sanitary residence 
is the motive force behind the housing programme, 


2. A financial scheme favourable to workers must be evolved. Since workers 
have few accumulated funds for building investment, it behoves the government or 
the management concerned to make initial housing loans to workers, who will 
amortise them over a period of years without making any down payment. The check- 
off system helps, as it guarantees regular, periodic payment by the worker-partici- 

pants. If possible, building land should be donated by the government or 
management concerned, 


3. Locally available building materials must be used. This saves transport 
costs and ensures that the house building will not compete with other high- 
priority construction projects for the use of the more highly processed materials 
such as cement, iron and steel, kiln-dried bricks and high quality tiles and 
timber. Emphasis should be given in appropriate regions to the use of adobe bricks, 
dunnage lumber, bagasse boards, bamboo bars and sticks, with due attention to 
the resistance of these materials. 


4. In order to make the self-help system a success, demonstration and 
publicity work is of paramount importance to enlist the full support of the people. 


5. A sound, responsible, and energetic labour union is necessary. The 
labour unions represent workers in requesting initial housing loans from the 
government; they negotiate with employers for technical and financial assistance, 
for engineering supervision and the training of workers, for payroll deductions 
in payment of the workers' housing mortgages, for the allocation of suitable 
building tools, etc. They organise workers doing self-help labour, decide by 
lot which house the participants will occupy, make available low-cost construction 
materials in bulk, sign home-purchase contracts with workers, and assume practically 
all responsibility for the successful execution of the whole project. When a 
housing project is smoothly under way, the union's prestige and sense of re- 
sponsibility are increased, and the relationship between union members and officials 
naturally becomes more harmonious. 
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as : 6. Active employer collaboration is essential to the success of workers' 

: oe housing projects. Since good and sanitary housing will increase the health and 
productivity of workers, it is in the interests of employers to give all 
possible assistance. Aided self-help housing is preferred to company housing 
by workers because it gives them a chance to own their homes, and by employers 
because it increases productivity and therefore reduces labour costs, and 
because they (the employers) will get their housing investments back in a 
period of five or more years. 


7. Government leadership is another requirement for the success of aided 
self-help housing projects for workers. Since the Keelung project was launched; 
the Government has played an important role in supporting, largely through 
United States technical and economic assistance, practically every housing 
scheme for workers in Taiwan. It has organised a permanent housing agency, prepared 
a national housing policy, set up rules and regulations in regard to the en- 
forcement of aided self-help housing projects for workers, and conducted publicity 
and research programmes. Many local authorities, in order to reduce the acute 
housing shortage of workers, have even donated large areas of public land as 

aos building sites for workers. 


8. The success of workers' housing projects depends on close co-operation 
between unions, the employers and the Government. An example of tripartite 
co-operation in regard to workers' housing in Taiwan is the period of repayment 
i Sia of housing loans. The interim national housing programme for 1955 emphasises 
short-term loans repayable within three years. This comparatively short period 
of repayment is adopted because in this way the money can revolve faster and 
therefore finance more housing construction in a shorter period. This arrangement, 
however, is not in accordance with the workers' ability to pay, since there will 
be fewer instalment payments, and each payment will generally mean a larger 
sum of money than a worker can bear. A special arrangement was therefore made 
in which workers were allowed to amortise their housing mortgages in period of 
five instead of three years. Labour union arrangements extended this period into 
ten years: five in which to repay government loans from the counterpart fund, 
and another five in which to repay loans made by employers in the form of the 
matching fund. This favourable financial arrangement for workers has been 
possible through tripartite understanding and co-operation,whicn makes it possible 
to widen the coverage of self-help housing schemes to include even the rather 
low-paid workers. 
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